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* The entire set of thirty volumes will be sent you on receipt 
Thirty Volumes sent for $1.00 “6 


of One Dollar. yments thereafter to be $2.50 a 
Small Monthly Payments Thereafter month for twelve months. .. 2. 0. 0 ung’ 


A set of Dickens is a library in itself. Many of the old editions are bulky, heavy, 
unattractive. Here is a great chance to get a most beautiful— 
the final—edition at a very little cost. 





1. This set contains Dickens’s complete works—everything he ever wrote—in thirty volumes. 

2. The size of each volume is 8% x 5% inches. 

3. They are printed from large, new type on specially made paper. 

4. The pages are unusually large, clear, and easy to read. 

5. There are 240 full-page pictures and 30 photogravures. 

6. They are bound, permanently, in fine cloth, with gilt tops, gold cover decorations, untrimmea 
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edges, and title-pages in colors. 


—————OUR $1.00 OFFER: 


We will send you the entire set of thirty volumes, all charges prepaid,on receipt of $1.00. If you 
do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the 
$1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.50 every month for twelve months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request for these 
books we will enter you at once as a subscriber to either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR, for one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, 
please state which periodical you want. Address 
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The Welcome at Asheville, N. C. 
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Arrival at Wheeling, W. Va. 
Photographs by Peter A. Juley 
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The President 





























President and Governor of Tennessee reviewing 
Parade at Chattanooga 











Grand-Master Sargent giving the Grip of Locomotive Firemen to the President just after he became 
an Honorary Member 


Photographs by Peter A. Juley 
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The “Olympia” using big Guns against Fort Rodman 
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The “* Mayflower,” with Rapid-firing Guns trained on The *“* Montgomery” firing with Five-inch Guns at 
the Fort Fort Rodman 
























Fort Rodman returning Fire 


THE NAVY IN THE WAR GAME 


The attempted reduction of Fort Rodman by the hostile fleet 
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he Porto-Rican Soldier—Marching Order Color-Guard, Porto-Rican Regiment Porto-Rican Field Dress 
t 
HE most novel feature of the mil- taining to the United States. Neverthe- 
itary parade at the second inaugu- less they are members of the regular army 
ration of President McKinley was of the United States, and, what is more 


to the purpose, they are most worthy mem- 
bers of it. 

In the volunteer regiment in Porto Rico 
there were 900 men. When it was dis- 
banded on June 30 last, 450 of the vol- 
unteers became members of the provision- 
al regiment. The law providing for their 
existence provides for three battalions. 
The enlistments have gone on until now 
the regiment is approaching a pretty full 
roster. 

The officers are mostly Americans—that 
is, officers from the regular army of the 
United States. The regiment is com- 
manded by Colonel James A. Buchanan, 
and he is assisted by Major Robert L. 
Howze, who, as lieutenant-colonel of vol- 
unteers, rescued Lieutenant Gilmour and 
party of the navy from the Filipinos af- 
ter a prolonged and dangerous pursuit 
in the mountains. Captain G. C. Broome 
is another efficient member of Colonel 
Buchanan’s force. The pictures presented 
herewith show at a glance what smart sol- 
diers these Porto-Ricans are. Their offi- 
cers are enthusiastic in their praise of 


the presence of a battalion of infantry of 
native Porto-Ricans. They belonged to 
the Porto Rico Regiment of Volunteers, 
formed at the time of the military occu- 
pation of the island. It was the first 
time that what in Great Britain would 
be called “ colonial troops” had ever ap- 
peared in the United States as part of 
its military forces. 

That regiment of volunteers passed out 
of existence on June 30, 1901, and in its 
place there came the Porto Rico Regiment 
of Regulars, which now constitutes the 
chief military force of the island. The 
army years ago made a success of the en- 
listment of Indians in its service, and the 
enlistment of natives in the Philippines 
has resulted satisfactorily, but to the 
Porto-Ricans must be awarded the dis- 
tinction of first place in efficiency in this 
respect. 

Strictly speaking, the Porto-Ricans are 
not foreigners. Practically, they are 
such, inasmuch as only four years ago 
they were Spanish subjects, and were al- 
most entirely ignorant of American in- 
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stitutions. They are not American citi- Major R.L. Howze Col. J.A. Buchanan Capt. G. C. Broome them. 

zens yet, in the full sense of the term, be- As a matter of fact they are soldierly 
longing as they do to a country which American Officers in Command of in every respect—prompt, intelligent, will- 
the Supreme Court has decided is apper- Porto-Rican Regiment ing, and amenable to rigorous discipline. 




















Guard Mount in the Barracks at San Juan 
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Katinloops Prehistoric Cemeteries 

















Kamloops, British Columbia 


Showing the modern town, the present Indian village, and the historical Indian settlement, besides the prehistoric settlement which was the spot 
excavated by the expedition 


The Jesup Archaeological Expedition 


American Museum of Natural History of New York, to ex- 

plore a little-known section of the interior of: British Co- 
lumbia, were rewarded with valuable discoveries and .big collec- 
tions. Many prebistorie tribes cremated their dead.) making ‘t 
nearly impossible to determine much about them. © Mr. Harlan 
I. Smith, in charge of the expedition in British Columbia, had 
better luck in the Thompson River and coast regions. There, an- 
cient aborigines preserved their dead in shell heaps, or in cairns 
of massive rock, or rock mounds, or at the bases of mountains, 
where avalanches rolled over the skeletons and protected them. 
Mr. Smith’s story of his researches presents novel features, ex- 
plaining, as it does, the uses to which the utensils of the ancients 
were put. 

Four men employed in making excavations had much difficulty 
in persuading the modern Indians, who owned the land, to allow 
the remains to be disturbed, on account of the worship or rever- 
ence of ancestry prevailing among tribes entirely around the north 
temperate zone. The fertile and beautiful region of the lower 
Thompson River lies in the southern interior of British Colum- 
bia, just north of Washington State, inhabited by Thompson River 
Indians and Shuswaps. The age of the materials excavated can- 
not be definitely determined—that is, when they were made and 
used—as they were found in sandy valleys and hill-sides, where 
the wind is continually shifting the soil; but judging from the 
complete absence of objects made by white people, it may be con- 
cluded that the people who made these objects never met the 
whites, or any tribe who had secured things from the whites. 
It seems, therefore, that these things must have been made and 
used at least’ several hundred years ago. If some of them are 
inuch older, no one knows, and no trace of anything showing that 
men had lived in this region before the people who used these 
things has been found. After studying all the collections, it seems 


TT men sent out by President Morris K. Jesup, of the 

















Prehistoric Indian Hieroglyphics 
Discovered on a teit rock in ancient Indian village on the Thompson River, 
British Columbia 
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that the culture of the old people was similar to that of the 
present native inhabitants—that is, the Thompson River Indians. 
An examination of the bones found in the graves shows that the 
prehistoric people were physically very much like the Indians 
living in that region to-day, and no bones were found suggesting 
that any other people had lived in this region. 

Some of the specimens suggest that these people had traded 
with the people of the coast beyond the high mountains, and one 
hundred and fifty miles to the west—at least they had secured 
sea-shells in that way, unless we consider that they visited the 
coast and obtained the shells for themselves. Some of the carv- 
ings so much resemble those of the coast people, and are so dif- 
ferent from the carvings usually found there, that it seems they 
must either have obtained them from these people, or seen sim- 
ilar carvings in their hands, and endeavored themselves to imi- 
tate this sort of work. This latter theory may account for the 
fact that these carvings are slightly different from those of the 
coast people. 

The character of the objects in general suggests that these peo- 
ple were much more like the people of the Western plateaus, and 
even the plains, than they were like the coast people. The general 
character of most of the remains found in exploring on the coast 
is totally different from the character of the things found in the 
interior. The coast country is very wet, while the interior is 
very dry, and the resources of the coast country are also dif- 
ferent. 

Since we find in exploring on the ancient sites, in both the 
coast country and this Thompson River Valley, that the Indians 
of to-day resemble very closely, not only physically, but also 
so far as their handiwork is concerned, all the earlier inhabitants 
of the region as far’ back as we can find out, it would seem that 
both people coming to these two regions, which are not far apart, 
had each adapted themselves so completely, the former to the wet 
region and the latter to the dry, that they had not changed their 
modes of life or physical form very particularly during the long 
time of which we now have knowledge of them. If either had 
come to the region recently, we should find them changing in 
order to adapt themselves each to their new and particular en- 
vironment. It seems, therefore, that the people of this Thompson 
River Valley, not having changed for the long time of which we 
know, must have lived here for a great length of time to become 
so completely adapted to their environment. 

The resources of the country, which the early Thompson Valley 
people had to use, are suggested by the various things which we 
find in digging in their village sites and graves. There are the 
mineral, animal, and plant materials. 

They had quartz, because we find here a skin-scraper made of it; 
argilite was available, because here is an argillite fish-knife; 
steatite was used, because here is a fragment of a pipe made of 
it. Then the yellow and red earths must have been collected, for 
we find them in the graves, as if they had been in paint-bags, and 
we also find red earth daubed on some of the objects which were 
dug up. They used copper, because we find copper; but even if no 
copper had been found, the stains of copper on the human bones 
would show that they had had this material, and the fact that 
one of the neck bones is stained by copper would suggest that 
copper had been worn in the vicinity of the neck, perhaps on a 
necklace. It is known that among animal materials they had 
the deer, because we find in the old hearths the bones of the deer. 
These bones were made into implements, because we find such im- 
plements; and we must now suspect that if they had the deer 
bones as a resource they also had the flesh of this animal, and 
fragments of his skin, so useful for clothing, were really found 
preserved in the dry climate. The teeth of the beaver found 
show that they were a resource. Besides these there are the 
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bones of many other animals. The conclusion may be drawn that 
when the bones of a certain animal are found they had this 
animal to use, otherwise we should not find them buried in the 
grave or hearth. Of course we do not know positively, because 
we find the dog bone, that they ate the aog, or used the skin, or 
had him for a companion, but we are at least sure that they had 
the dog to do with according to their best knowledge. Among the 
shells we find that they had some such as live in the fresh-water 
rivers of the vicinity, but more varieties’ that live in the sea, 
and must have been brought from the sea-coast. Whether col- 
lected by these people, or secured by them from other people, no 
one can know at present. 

Among plant materials we find bits of charcoal in the hearths, 
and the expert on wood of various kinds can tell us from the 
charcoal what sort of wood the old Thompson Valley people burned. 
Then here is a bit of birch bark, which has not decayed in that 
dry climate. Again,- we see here the gum of some pine-tree, and 
charred berries which have not decayed, because the fire when it 
charred them had removed everything that would decay, leaving 
the mineral charcoal that does not disintegrate. The climate was 
so dry that fragments of cord, and even woven mats made of 
sage- -brush bark, “have been preserved, so that we know not only 
that they used the sage-brush bark. but also the way in which 
they used it, and the style of weaving that they could do. A 
perforated piece of antler, which we find in the graves, is exactly 
like the handle of the digging-stick of to-day, and if these people 
had the digging-stick handle in their graves, it would seem that 
they used it before they died for digging. This suggests that 
among the resources which they used were edible roots. 

Next let us glance at the means which these people probably had 
for securing some of these resources. These, as suggested by the 
things themselves, and by the mode of life of such primitive peo- 
ple, were undoubtedly secured by quarrying, hunting, fishing. 
digging roots, ete. We notice that they chipped many points out 
of stone that chip well, and also that they ground only a few out 
of slate or argillite. If we were to go to the coast we would find 
that the old coast people ground many in proportion to those 
which they chipped. The large points may have been. used for 
knives with or without short handles. The points, could have 
been set in a handle, one end of which was split, and held there 
by winding with wet thongs, which, when dry, would shrink and 
hold the knives securely. Some of the large points may have also 
been used on spears. The small points were probably used on 
arrows. 

These small points with the peculiar serrated edges may have 
been used in surgery, or for some other purpose which we do not 
know. Of leaf- shaped points, sometimes as many as forty were 
deposited together in the ground. Sometimes a few‘of them had 
notches at the base to facilitate fastening them to.‘arrows or 
spears. By the very little work of taking out two notches. from 
these leaf-shaped forms, such finished points could be: made, the 
style being governed entirely by the place from which»these two 
little notches were taken. It would seem that these deposits were 
small arsenals, for the man, or family, or village owning them, 
with sometimes several such deposits within the distance ‘of one 
hundred feet, and this would suggest that they were under in- 
dividual houses, or possibly the various stocks of the arrow-makers, 
for we do not know that each man made his own arrows, and, it 
is considered « higher plane which man has reached when there 
is a division of labor, so that one man could make the arrows 
for a number, while, perhaps, another man hunted not ‘qnly, ‘for 
himself, but for many, among whom, of course, would be the man 
who furnished him his arrow-points. as 

Besides the chipped points were a few rubbed out .of bone. In 
the old sites on the coast there are more bone points found than 
those made of stone, but here the bone-points are rather. scarce. 
Some of them are large, and have barbs, and were, perhaps, used 
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Kickulie House 


One of the three remaining underground prehistoric Indian houses in 
America, discovered on the Thompson River, British Columbia 


in spearing fish, the salmon, in great numbers, which ascended the 
rivers from the sea to spawn. 

We have to thank the dryness of the climate for these fore- 
shafts of arrows or spears made of wood, and the other larger ones 
of bone. 

There were stones which seem to be net-sinkers, club-heads, or 
hammer stones. If they are really net-sinkers, they suggest to us 
the means of securing some of the salmon by the use of nets. For 
securing some of the vegetation or plants for food, scrapers 
were found made of bone, for removing the outer bark of certain 
trees, to scrape or cut off the soft inner bark, which they used 
for food. Then there are these bone implements resembling paper- 
knives, which were also used for cutting bark in the securing of 
food. 

The whole root-digger in the hands of the Indians of to-day is 
made of wood, and would more easily decay than these antler 
handles. 

The graves were found in groups and singly. The bodies were 
buried upon the sides, with the knees drawn up to the chest. 
They were wrapped in the fabric of sage-brush bark, covered with 
mats of woven rushes. Over the foreheads and around the necks 
were strings of beads of copper or dentalium shells. At the 
sides, in pouches of woven sage-brush, were objects of glassy 
basalt, arrowlike points, grooved stones, beaver-teeth dice, bone 
awls and needles, and colored earths used for paint. Thus the 
ancient warrior went fully equipped to the happy hunting- 
grounds. 

The expedition discovered three ancient underground lodges, 
believed to be the only ones in existence. The lodges have an exca- 
vation like a sky-secraper. The interior is supported with huge 
beams. The dome of the lodge rises above the surface. Exit and 
entrance were made on a notched log, the primitive ladder. 

Kamloops, British Columbia, was found to be the only com- 
bination city of its-kind extant. The city proper is a modern city 
of whites in every respect. In one section is a modern Shuswap 
Indian village of lodges. In another section are the ruins of 
historic Indian village of a century agone. In still another see- 
tion are the remains of a very ancient prehistoric Indian village, 
of whose inhabitants the modern Indians have.no knowledge, the 
contents of the cairns of which now form great collections ‘at. the 
American Museum of Natural History. 


























Unopened Grave 


Skeleton in the Shell Heap 


Prehistoric Shuswap Graves at Kamloops, British Columbia 


Excavated by the Jesup expedition across the Thompson River from the new town 
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Gus Rogers Clara Paliner Hattie Williams Max Kogers 


‘*The Rogers Brothers in Harvard,’ at the Knickerbocker 


The Rogers Brothers, as usual, have a variety show well worth going to see. As two German professors, the tutors of two Harvard youths, and as 
waiters at the Claremont restaurant, they keep the audience: laughing at their characteristic conversations 


Jefferson De Angelis as * Professor Bunn” 


*“*The Emerald Isle,” at the Herald Square 


Act II. “*The caves of Carrig-Cleena,” in Sir Arthur Sullivan’s last comic opera, with Mr. De Angelis in the principal part 


TWO NEW MUSICAL PRODUCTIONS OF THE SEASON 
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John Drew as ** Lord Lumley” Marie Derickson as “ Mrs. Ruth Thornton” 


“THE MUMMY AND THE HUMMING BIRD,” AT THE EMPIRE 


Mr. Drew’s new play is the London success of last season, where Wyndham took the part of ‘‘ Lord Lumley.” As the 
English nobleman, forgetful of his pretty wife, and wrapped up in science, Mr. Drew is capital; and only at 
the last, when the ‘‘Humming Bird,” who is following his wife, wakes him up to realities, 
does he recognize that there are other interests than science in the world 
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